Guelph  campus  hosts  appreciation  barbecue 


By  Valery  Heller 

An  appreciation  barbecue  was  held  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Guelph  campus  recently  for 
the  staff  and  teachers  involved  with  the  tech- 
nical courses  offered  by  the  college. 

The  barbecue  was  held  in  appreciation  for 
the  articulation  program  and  all  those  in- 
volved with  it. 

The  articulation  program  involves  local 
teachers  Iwho  bring  their  high  school  and 
elementary  school  students  to  the  college  to 
^experience  the  technical  programs  . 

^ “We  want  teachers  to  tell  their  students 
about  Conestoga  and  the  trades  programs  that 


we  offer,”  Edith  Torbay,  chair  of  trades  and 
apprenticeships,  said. 

In  the  past  year,  students  from  schools  in 
the  Waterloo  Wellington,  Cambridge  and 
Guelph  area,  have  visited  the  college  and 
learned  about  the  courses  that  were  available. 

“We  had  several  schools  send  their  stu- 
dents here  to  earn  credits  towards  their  high 
school  diplomas. 

They  use  our  facilities  and  the  kids  get 
exposed  to  what  the  college  has  to  offer 
them,”  Bill  Buckley , coordinator  of  the  motor 
vehicle  mechanics  and  apprenticeship  pto- 
grams,  said. 

Pat  Gibbons,  vice-principal  of  Monsignor 


Doyle  in  Cambridge  said  thaFmany  of  his 
students  think  they  are  limited  to  university 
or  the  work  force  when  they  graduate. 

“It  gives  kids  some  hope.  Once  they  see  a 
community  college  work  they  will  consider 
going  to  one,”  Gibbons  said. 

About  35  people  came  to  college’s  court- 
yard to  enjoy  a hamburger  and  a cold  drink. 

“It  is  an  excellent  idea  and  should  be  done 
more  regularly  because  it  is  good  for  morale,” 
Graham  Jones,  millwright  instructor,  said. 

“It  is  very  good  to  be  here.  We  appreciate 
working  with  college  people  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  students  the  connections,”  Dan 
Forestell,  technological  education  consultant 


for  the  Waterloo  Regional  Roman  Catholic 
Seperate  School  Board,  said. 

Buckley  said  the  barbecue  was  very  appro- 
priate and  helped  to  increase  the  continuity 
of  the  programs. 

“It  is  nice  to  meet  with  the  other  teachers 
in  the  area.  These  teachers  have  prospective 
students  and  we  can  introduce  them  to  Con- 
estoga sooner,”Geoff  Money,  millwright  in- 
structor,said. 

“Hopefully  we  will  get  more  students  into 
tech  and  trades.  To  do  so,  we  have  to  reach 
students  through  their  teachers  and  guidance 
counsellors.  This  is  a great  way  to  get  to 
know  them  better”  Torbay  said. 


Funding 

Government  gives  college  $5  million 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

Conestoga  College  will  receive 
about  S5  million  extra  this  year  for 
capital  funding,  as  part  of  a $110 
million  package  of  grants  an- 
nounced for  the  college  system  by 
the  Ontario  government. 

The  announcement  of  the  grants 
was  made  June  28  at  Algonquin 
College  in  Ottawa  by  Richard 
Allen,  minister  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

A press  release  circulated  after 
the  announcement  stated  that  the 
grants  are  for  construedon  projects 
and  repairs  to  facilities. 

Allen  said  the  extra  funding  will 
“nearly  double  the  capital  funding 
|fo  post-secondary  institudons  from 
Tastyear.”  . .. 

Allen  said  the  government  had 
increased  operadng  grants  for  col- 
leges and  universities  by  $189.4 
million  this  year. 

Total  funding  for  post-secondary 
insdtutions  is  almost  $300  million 
more. 

Universities  will  receive  the  bulk 
of  the  new  funds,  receiving  $77  mil- 
lion, while  colleges  will  receive 
$32.3  million. 


Of  that  total,  Conestoga  College 
will  receive  $4,975,000. 

Kevin  Mullan,  vice-president  of 
finance  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, said  the  money  will  be  spent 
on  the  new  student  services  and  cli- 
ent building  being  built  by  Gorgi 
Construction  on  the  Doon  campus. 

Mullan  said  the  announcement 
was  somewhat  misleading,  since  no 
new  money  was  involved. 

The  college  had  already  been 
allotted  those  funds,  and  “we  are 
just  receiving  them  sooner  than  ex- 
pected.” 

Mullan  said  the  funds  would 
allow  construction  of  the  nev/ 
building  to  be  completed  ahead  of 
time. 

Construction  is  to  be  finished  in 
March  of  1992  rather  than  in  June. 

Bill  Bailey,  an  operations  assis- 
tant in  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  said  Conestoga  Col- 
lege was  in  a position  to  receive  the 
money  early  because  “it  really  had 
its  act  together,  unlike  some  of  the 
other  colleges.” 

Bailey  said  that  Conestoga  had 
received  the  full  measure  of  the 
money  it  had  applied  for.  Bailey 
said  Conestoga  “had  its  hands  full” 


A view  from  the  second  floor  of  Conestoga  College’s  new  student  client  administration  building. 

(photo  by  Rob  Maddox) 


with  the  projects  under  way. 

Conestoga  College  is  among  the 
upper  echelons  for  project  funding. 

Only  Lambton  College  will  re- 
ceive over  $4  million  for  construc- 
tion projects  this  year. 

Post-secondary  institutions  had 


earlier  received  $94  million  in  anti- 
recession funding. 

Conestoga  College  will  receive  a 
total  of  $1,219,400  in  anti -reces- 
sion funding,  about  $700,000  of 
which  is  bieng  used  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  main  cafeteria  at  the 


Doon  campus. 

The  increase  in  funding  for  col- 
leges and  universities  “will  also 
create  a substantial  number  of  jobs 
in  the  construction  and  related 
trades,”  Allen  said,  combatting  the 
recession’s  effects. 


Uniroyal  closing  may  cause  expansion 
of  Conestoga  retraining  program 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

Retraining  programs  offered  by 
Conestoga  College  may  be  facing  a 
dramatic  increase  with  the  closing 
of  one  of  Uniroyal  Goodrich’s 
Kitchener  tire  plants. 

The  announcement  of  the  im- 
pending closure  was  made  in  early 
June.  Uniroyal  claims  that  the 
Kitchener  plants,  which  employ  ap- 
proximately 2,000  workers,  repre- 
sent excess  manufacturing  capacity 
and  are  less  competitive  than  the 
American  plants. 

. Uniroyal  Goodrich,  which  oper- 


ates out  of  Ohio  and  is  owned  by 
Michelin,  has  operated  in  Kitchener 
for  75  years. 

Retraining  program 

Wayne  $amuelson,  political  edu- 
cation director  for  the  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  a member  of 
the  college’s  board  of  governors, 
brought  the  subject  up  at  the  June 
24  meeting  of  the  board. 

$amuelson,  who  worked  at  the 
$trange  $treet  plant  for  20  years, 
said  he  had  been  receiving  calls 
from  Uniroyal  Goodrich  workers 


since  the  closing  was  announced. 
Questions  centred  on  severance 
packages  and  on  retraining. 

“I  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
mayor,  union  representatives,  and 
the  president  of  Uniroyal,”  $amuel- 
son  told  the  board. 

All  of  the  people  he  has  been  in 
contact  with  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  assisting  the  plant  employees. 

Lots  of  time 

$amuelson  said  the  college 
would  have  to  provide  the  catalyst 

See  College,  page  3. 


Nursery  school  graduates 

By  Jodi  Crawford 

The  graduating  Conestoga  College  nursery  school  class  took  part 
in  their  own  commencement  ceremony  June  27. 

The  event,  which  occurred  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the  Conestoga 
College  Day  Care  Centre,  was  attended  by  about  30  parents  and 
siblings  of  the  participants. 

Linda  Johnston,  early  childhood  education  support  staff  member, 
said  the  3 and  4-year-old  graduates  are  now  finished  day-care  for 
the  summer  but  may  return  for  nursery  school  in  September  if  they 
wish. 

The  17  pupils  taking  part  in  the  annual  ceremony  sang  songs  to 
their  appreciative  audience.  The  lively  tunes  were  taught  to  them  by 
their  teacher.  Shelly  Mitchell.  All  the  children  who  attended  the 
half-day  nursery  school  programme  since  September  then  received 
their  “diplomas”. 

Refreshments  were  served  to  all  present  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  commencement. 
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If  you  want  to 
eat,  take  the  car 


By  Rob  Maddox 


I had  no  idea  you  needed  a car  to  eat. 

I thought  if  you  could  afford  a car,  you  could  afford  some- 
thing to  munch  on.  But  I don’t  know  anymore. 

Recently,  a friend  and  I went  for  a walk.  The  evening  was 
hot  and  after  trudging  through  broken  glass  and  rusting  pop 
cans,  I suggested,  “Let’s  get  some  ice  cream.’’ 

“Let’s,’’  my  associate  in  anarchy  agreed,  and  we  directed 
ourselves  to  the  Burger  King  restaurant  on  Fairway  Road. 

Their  doors  were  locked,  but  a neon  sign  welcomed  us  to  eat. 

Like  the  paying  customers  we  so  eagerly  wanted  to  become, 
we  walked  to  the  drive-through  menu  board  and  waited. 

“Sorry,  but  we  can’t  serve  you,’’  a pleasant  and  tired  voice 
said. 

I was  surprised.  Was  it  our  appearance?  Did  we  resemble 
escaped  murderers?  Did  we  have  horns  and  fur  that  made  us 
look  like  full-  moon  demons . 

No!  That  night  we  were  thirsty  for  ice  cream. 

“You  need  a vehicle  to  get  something  to  eat  in  the  drive 
through-window.  It’s  a law,’’  she  said. 

“You  mean,  the  Kitchener  police  have  a law  forbidding 
people  who  don’t  have  cars  from  getting  food  in  drive  through 
window?’’ 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“There  is  no  law,”  Sgt.  George  McLaughin,  a 23-year 
veteran  of  the  Waterloo  Regional  police  said  afterwards  ‘ 

“What  about  bicycles?”  I asked.  I don’t  own  one  but  I was 
curious  to  see  if  you  could  get  service  on  one. 

“Police  consider  bicycles  a vehicle  and  will  ticket  a driver 
when  he  breaks  the  law,”  I said,  trying  not  to  laugh. 

“No,  we  don’t  serve  them  Gther,”  she  replied. 

Becoming  frustrated , I said,  “How  about  a tank?  It’s  a motor 
vehicle,  would  you  serve  a tank?” 

Of  course,  I don’t  own  a tank,  but  I couldn’t  see  refusing  to 
serve  one  because  it’s  not  a motor  vehicle. 

“We  wouldn’t  serve  you,  even  if  you  were  in  a tank  and 
besides  it  wouldn’t  fit.” 

“What  do  you  mean  it  wouldn’t  fit,  woman,”  I exclaimed. 
“It’s  a tank,  it’ll  fit  anywhere.” 

“No,  sorry.” 

My  cry  of  despair  echoed  across  the  parking  lot. 

The  next  day  I phoned  the  Fairway  Road  Burger  King  and 
talked  to  assistant  manager  Tim  McLean  who  said  it’s  a 
company  policy  to  only  serve  people  in  vehicles.  The  main 
reason,  he  cited,  is  in  case  “we  get  robbed.” 

‘ ‘The  policy  is  a safeguard.  ’ ’ the  22-year-old  said.  In  case  of 
robbery,  employees  could  give  police  a description  of  the 
robbers. 

Just  down  Fairway  Road  is  MacDonald’s.  They  don’t  have 
a policy  for  drive-  through  windows,  but  they  do  have  a policy 
to  not  give  out  names.  This  location  serves  people  without 
vehicles  only  on  weekends  when  their  dinning  area  is  closed. 
“We  still  have  some  problems,  but  it’s  up  to  the  manager’s 
discretion,”  an  unidentifed  assistant  manager  said. 

From  now  on  and  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  I’m  taking  my 
car  to  lunch. 

I just  hope  it’ll  pick  up  the  tab. 


The  new  world  order 


In  the  aftermath  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  it’s  time  to 
reflect  upon  its  implications  on  the  post-Cold  War 
world. 

The  clear  winner  in  this  vastly  uneven  conflict  has 
been  the  United  States  and  its  military  machine.  As 
Toronto  Star  columnist  Richard  Gwyn  noted,  it  was 
less  “Desert  Storm”  than  “Desert  Slaughter”. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  conflict  is  the  re-emergence 
of  Pax  Americana,  developed  in  the  1950s  when  the 
American  nuclear  monopoly  allowed  it  to  play  the  role 
of  global  police  officer. 

American  foreign  policy  in  the  1990s  has  taken  on  an 
increasingly  militaristic  ^ge,  as  witnessed  by  the  past 
invasions  of  Panama  and  Grenada.  Not  since  Otto  von 
Bismark,  president  of  Prussia,  who  engineered  wars  to 
unite  the  German  states  in  1870,  has  the  use  of  military 
force  for  political  ends  been  used  so  effectively. 

The  successful  utilization  of  “smart  weapons’  ’ by  the 


United  States  has  shown  that  technology,  and  those 
nations  which  can  afford  it,  rules  the  batdefield. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  unwilling  or  unable  to  act 
as  a counterweight  to  overt  American  actions,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  due  to  internal  problems  and  a faltering 
economy. 

The  virtual  monopoly  held  on  ultra-sophisticated 
weaponry,  coupled  with  the  will  to  use  it,  has  again 
placed  America  in  the  position  of  global  supremacy. 

The  rapidity  in  which  America  received  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations  for  its  actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
aided  by  Saddam  Hussein’s  mthlessness  in  Kuwait, 
leaves  the  impression  this  global  re-organization  rec- 
ognizes the  shift  in  power. 

If  this  is,  to  quote  President  Bush,  “the  beginning  of 
a new  world  order,”  it  will  be  one  American  interests 
dictate. 

— By  Stephen  Uhler 


Reform  party  on  a crusade 


The  Reform  party  has  marched  onto  the  Canadian 
political  scene  like  the  crusaders  retaking  the  Holy 
Land.  Their  message  is  startlingly  simple  in  these 
complex  times. 

Bilingualism  and  multiculturalism  should  be 
scrapped.  Immigration  should  depend  on  economic 
criteria. 

Referenda  should  be  used  for  changes  to  laws  con- 
cerning immigration,  abortion,  consitutional  change 
and  other  areas  affecting  lives  of  Canadians. 

People  feel  alienated  from  their  society  like  never 
before  due  to  the  rapid  and  unprecedented  social 
changes  we  are  going  through. 

This  society  is  painfully  evolving  from  a patriarchal, 
racist,  sexist,  homophobic,  British  backwater  into  a 
modem,  multicultural,  multi-faceted  international  so- 
ciety. 


We  are  part  of  a grand  experiment  towards  a true 
global  village.  Different  races,  cultures  and  perspec- 
tives are  intermixing  as  never  before. 

But  the  Reform  party  is  opposed  to  ‘ ‘any  immigration 
policy  designed  to  suddenly  alter  the  ethnic  make-up 
of  Canada.”  It  calls  on  “ethnic  cultures”  to  integrate 
into  something  called  “the  national  culture.”  An  ex- 
ample of  this  philosophy  is  the  party  voting  over- 
whelmingly against  Sikhs  having  the  right  to  wear 
turbans  in  the  RCMP. 

The  Reform  party  represents  the  inevitable  backlash 
against  the  unprecedented  changes  we  are  living 
through.  It  plays  on  people’s  feelings  of  insecurity  and 
powerlessness. 

The  way  to  deal  with  a changing  and  growing  society 
is  to  change  and  grow  with  it,  not  to  join  the  crusades. 

— By  Lyn  McGinnis 


124  years  of  imprisonment 


While  Canada’s  124th  birthday  was  much  cause  for 
celebration  among  the  anglophones  and  francophones 
of  the  nation,  one  important  community  was  forgotten. 

Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney  pleaded  with  Can- 
ada. It  was  integral  that  French  Canadians  join  the 
festivities.  It  was  a question  of  national  unity. 

Why  then,  did  he  not  plead  the  same  of  natives?  Has 
Oka  been  so  easily  forgotten? 

The  natives  of  Ontario  haven’t  forgotten. 

The  bitterness  and  resentment  of  what  was,  and  what 
could  have  been,  is  apparent  at  a service  station  in 
Pancake  Bay,  a pit  stop  half  way  between  Wawa  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  parking  lot  was  crammed  with  Yankee  tourists 
up  for  fishing  holidays.  Indian  crafts  were  advertised 
on  a sign  posted  every  mile  for  30  miles  on  either  side. 

At  the  general  store,  three  native  women  got  a few 
supplies  for  the  baby  that  was  wrapped  in  traditional 


garb. 

The  tourists  gaped,  and  the  mother  laughed  at  them 
with  an  unforgettable  bitterness  and  defiant,  yet  bare- 
bones  pride,  which  had  long  ago  been  shredded  by  the 
white  man. 

But  this  is  a common  case  of  anger,  not  an  isolated 
incident,  and  native  Canadians  have  little  reason  to 
celebrate. 

Our  country  may  be  124,  but  the  land,  although  they 
didn’tbelieve  in  ownership,  was  hundreds  of  yearsold. 

Can  the  native  community  be  expected  to  celebrate 
its  downfall  and  imprisonment? 

Segregated  from  other  Canadians,  for  the  most  part 
forgotten  or  ignored  by  the  media  and  consequendy  the 
government,  the  formerly  richest  peoples  of  Canada  do 
not  want  to  celebrate. 

-By  liana  C.  Dadds 
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College  may  offer  retraining  programs 


Wayne  Samuelson 


(photo  by  Shawn  Giilck) 


Continued  from  page  1. 

for  assisting  the  laid-off  workers. 

“The  business  won’t  do  it.  There 
is  loLs  of  time  to  act,  and  it  should 
be  a priority.” 

Carl  Hennigar,  chair  of  the 
board,  said  “we  are  in  consultation 
with  die  plants,  “and  we  arc  trying 
to  determine  how  we  can  best  help, 
in  retraining  and  in  job  sctirchcs.” 

Hennigar  also  said  the  college 
was  talking  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment about  the  situation. 

Other  board  members  echoed 
Samuclson’s  concern. 

David  Bollinger  asked  Hennigar 
whether  the  college  was  using 
every  opportunity  for  funding  the 
expansion  of  retraining  programs. 

Hennigar  replied  that  the  college 
was  accessing  every  possible  op- 
portunity for  funding,  and  “some 
that  weren’t  possible.  We  arc  into  it 
in  a big  way.” 

Ken  MacKeracher,  vice  presi- 
dent of  continuous  learning,  also 
attended  to  the  meeting  to  comment 
on  the  Uniroyal  situation. 

MacKeracher  said  that  no  one 
involved  in  the  discussions  would 
make  public  comments  at  this 
point. 

MacKeracher  said  he  was  uncer- 
tain of  the  specific  details  of  the 
closures. 


He  said  he  did  not  know  how 
many  people  would  be  affected  by 
the  closures,  or  which  plants  would 
close. 

However,  MacKeracher  did  say 
the  college  had  been  extensively 
involved  with  eight  other  major 
plant  closures. 

After  the  meeting,  Samuelson 
blamed  the  Free  Trade  Agreement 
for  Uniroyal  Goodrich’s  decision. 

He  said  before  the  agreement 
was  passed  in  1989,  a company  rep- 
resentative had  criticized  him  for 
not  supporting  it,  and  tried  to  assure 
him  of  its  benefits. 

After  the  agreement  passed,  and 
the  union  contract  came  up  for  ne- 
gotiation, Samuelson  said  the  same 
person  told  him  the  Strange  Street 
plant  was  no  longer  needed. 

Samuelson  professed  puzzle- 
ment over  the  shut  down  of  the 
Canadian  portion  of  the  company. 

The  Canadian  operations  are 
profitable,  he  said,  and  there  is  a lot 
of  capital  invested  here. 

Samuelson  also  criticized  the 
tendency  of  big  companies  to  accu- 
mulate a massive  debt  by  buying 
each  other  out. 

Uniroyal  had  been  sold  to  Good- 
rich in  recent  years,  and  was  then 
purchased  by  Michelin. 

He  said  there  was  “no  question” 


as  to  whether  workers  would  take 
advantage  of  the  retraining  pro- 
grams offered  by  tlie  college. 

However,  the  college  needs  to 
focus  on  the  problem  and  to  estab- 
lish its  priorities,  according  to 
Samuelson. 

“Lots  of  people  can’t  be  ab- 
sorbed into  die  job  miu-ket.  They 
will  need  encouragement  and’ 
counseling. 

It  is  very  traumatic  to  for  workers 
to  lose  jobs  they  have  held  for 
years. 

The  college  has  the  facilities  and 
the  expertise  to  help,  if  its  priorities 
are  set. 

This  is  the  point  I was  trying  to 
get  across  at  the  meeting.” 

Samuelson  says  a community  re- 
sponse is  needed  to  address  the 
problem. 

“That  doesn’t  mean  that  tlie  col- 
lege president  talks  to  the  company 
president  and  then  to  the  union 
president.” 

Despite  the  dangers  of  the  situa- 
tion, Samuelson  said  he  remains 
somewhat  hopeful. 

He  said  both  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  will  lend  as- 
sistance to  the  workers  and  to  keep 
one  plant  open,  and  the  company 
says  it  will  consolidate  its  opera- 
tions at  its  second  plant. 


Activities  co-ordinator  seeks 
maximum  participation 


By  Jodi  Crawford 

Becky  Westman  wants  to  get 
Conestoga  College’s  students  in- 
volved in  their  school. 

She  knows  it  will  be  a tough  job, 
but  hopes  for  maximum  participa- 
tion from  the  students. 

Westman’s  recent  appointment 
as  the  Doon  campus’  Student  Ac- 
tivities Co-ordinator  has  put  her  in 
position  to  reverse  the  apathy  that 
has  been  the  norm  for  Conestoga’s 
student  body. 

There  were  about  300  other  ap- 
plicants for  the  job. 

Out  of  the  300,  eight  people  were 
chosen  for  interviews. 

Four  of  those  eight  were  then 
called  back  for  a two-part  inter- 
view. 

This  final  interview  consisted  of 
an  oral  question  and  answer  session 
as  well  as  an  assignment. 

The  applicants  were  given  40 
minutes  to  design  a special  event 
including  the  types  of  promotion  to 
be  used  : participation  audience,  a 
budget,  and  the  actual  activities. 

After  this  gruelling  process, 
Westman,  24,  was  chosen,  starting 
the  full-time  position  June  1. 

She  is  an  experienced  leader  di- 
ploma in  recreational  programming 
at  London’s  Fanshawe  College. 

For  the  last  year-and-a-half 
Westman  has  worked  part-time  at 
Conestoga  College’s  recreation 
centre  as  an  athletic  assistant. 

She  worked  with  the  intramural 
and  varsity  programes,  and  was  in- 
volved in  running  children’s  sum- 
mer camps. 

“It’s  similar  (to  my  new  position) 
because  I’m  working  with  the  stu- 
dents,’’ said  Wesunan. 

“(Both  jobs)  take  creativity, 
planning,  and  organizational 


skills.’’ 

Westman  has  worked  extensively 
in  the  field  of  athletics. 

She  coached  the  women’s  varsity 
softball  team  in  her  last  year  at  col- 
lege and  also  coached  minor  sports 
for  three  years. 

Westman  has  also  lent  her  talents 
to  the  London  Psychiatric  Hospital 
by  preparing  athletic  programes  for 
patients. 

Her  experience  also  extends  to 
organizing  children’s  folk  festivals 
and  athletics  for  the  London  Mid- 
dlesex Seperate  School  Board. 

Westman  also  found  time  to  act 
as  an  asistant  co-  ordinator  at  the 
Canadian  Intramural  Recreation 
Association’s  national  conference 
in  May  of  1990. 

Westman’s  position  of  Activities 
Co-ordinator  consists  of  planning 
all  student  activities:  the  activities 
calendar;  assisting  the  entertain- 
ment manager  regarding  pub 
nights;  organizing  graduation  pho- 
tos; the  awards  banquet,  and  trips. 

“I  try  to  find  the  best  deals  with 
the  tour  groups,’’  said  Westman, 
“And  plan  day  trips,  as  well.” 

She  said  she  also  helps  to  co-or- 
dinate the  activities  passport. 

A few  new  theme  days  are  in  the 
works  for  the  1991N92  school  year 
at  Conestoga  College. 

Westman  said  she  is  planning 
some  music  theme  as  well  as  a 
mountaineers  day. 

This  would  embrace  a 
“hillbilly”  theme  employing  some 
ice-breaking  games  for  Doon  stu- 
dents. 

“Right  now  I’m  trying  to  get 
used  to  the  actual  position,”  said 
Westman. 

She  said  she  is  thinking  of  new 
ideas  for  September’s  Orientation 
Week. 


Let’s  dance ! 

Students  learn  the  art  of  fancy  foot  work 

By  Joe  Melo 

Above  the  big  band  sound  of 
Glen  Miller  and  the  sultry  vocal- 
ization of  Madonna,  “step,  one, 
two,  three,  step  back”  can  be 
heard  in  the  television  studio  at 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  ; 
every  Wednesday  from  7-9  p.m.  ' 
this  summer. 

The  calls  come  from  dance  in- 
structor Shirley  Snyder  Moore. 
The  dance  class  is  a 10-week 
experiment  for  the  college  to 
gauge  the  interest  from  the  com- 
munity. 

There  is  a similar  dance  class 
at  the  Stratford  campus  which 
has  been  taught  by  Moore  and 
some  of  her  top  graduates  for 
about  13  years. 

“The  basic  aim  of  the  course  is 
for  students  to  be  able  to  dance 
in  any  type  of  atmosphere, 
whether  it’s  ballroom  dancing,  a 
night  club  or  a dinner  dance  and 
weddings.  It  teaches  men  to  feel 
comfortable  about  leading  and 
for  the  couples  to  feel  comfort- 
able dancing  together,”  Moore 
said. 

Moore  said  they  teach  many 
variations  of  dance,  including 
swing,  foxtrot,  jive,  cha  cha, 
rumba  and  waltzes. 

“Basically  we  have  fun,”  she 
said.The  course  costs  $85  per 
person  or  $105  for  couples. 

Moore,  said  the  current  class 
is  too  advanced  for  new  students 
to  join  and  the  class  would  only 
be  slowed  down. 


Students  dance  away  during  class. 

(photo  by  Joe  Melo) 
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Effective  network  an  advantage  for 


It  has  been  four  years  since 
Karen  Randall  moved  out  of  her 
Pioneer  Drive  apartment  unit,  but 
one  memory  about  an  incident 
which  followed  the  move  still  re- 
mains. 

Randall  received  a letter  marked 
‘ ‘return  to  sender,’  ’ re-routed  to  her 
current  address,  she  said. 


This  was  followed  by  a phone 
call  by  a Conestoga  College  gradu- 
ate who  lived  in  the  building  where 
she  used  to  live.  Tony  Badger,  the 
alumnus,  had  picked  up  the  letter 
with  the  logo  of  Conestoga  College 
from  a pile  left  for  the  mailman,  and 
recognizing  Randall’s  name  from 
the  latest  alumni  newsletter.  Con- 


nections, re-routed  the  misdirected 
letter. 

“I  could  not  bel  ieve  what  had  just 
happened,  but  this  incident  is  proof 
that  a network  of  alumni  is  benefi- 
cial even  though  it  may  be  a slow 
process  organizing  it  effectively,” 
Randall  said. 

For  a year,  Randall,  who  gradua- 


ted in  accounting  in  1987,  was  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee 
of  the  alumni  association.  The  six- 
member  committee  co-ordinates 
various  activities  and  promotions 
of  the  association. 

She  said  the  committee  works 
towards  establishing  better  connec- 
tions and  improved  communica- 
tion channels  between  alumni. 
“The  college  will  get  a mature  look, 
off  campus,  as  the  network  in- 
creases and  becomes  more  visible 
by  showing  off  our  graduates  in  the 
community.” 

Randall  said  the  association  has 
long  term  plans  to  play  an  active 
role  in  college  activities  such  as  the 
1995  homecoming  weekend. 

“The  goal  is  to  give  the  image  of 
Conestoga  College  a boost.  It  will 
also  show  that  the  association  is 
interested  maintaining  contacts 
with  graduates  and  students.” 

Randall  said  there  are  practical 
benefits  in  maintaining  contacts 
with  other  graduates. 

“It  may  be  easier  to  get  a job  if 
you  keep  track  of  other  Conestoga 
graduates  curently  working.” 


Stories 

and 

photos 

by 

Kingsley 

Marfo 


Karen  Randall,  ’87  accounting  graduate,  gets  ready  for  a backyard  barbeque 


Grad  enjoys  giving 

Sharing  is  Nemeth’s  style  and  motivation 


alumni 


She  said  one  of  the  graduates  of 
civil  engineering  from  Conestoga 
College,  now  vice  president  of  a 
construction  company,  helped  her 
to  secure  her  first  job  as  a cost  ac- 
countant at  Conestoga  Mall. 

Randall  said  what  she  misses 
most  about  college  life  are  friends 
she  played  softball,  floor  hockey, 
basket  ball  and  broomball  with  dur- 1 
ing  intramural  championships.  ' 

Retrieving  a box  from  a closet, 
she  displayed  certificates  and 
awards  she  has  won  in  sports. 

In  1985,  she  won  a certificate  of 
achievement  as  well  as  award  of 
merit  from  the  Ontario  Colleges 
Athletics  Association.  She  was  also 
the  captain  of  the  intramurals  team. 
Business  Blues. 

The  24-year-old  recently  mar- 
ried Brad  Randall,  her  high  school 
sweetheart. 

He  is  currently  enrolled  in  an  ap- 
prenticeship program  as  an  electri- 
cian at  Conestoga  colege. 

“My  husband’s  father  is  an  elec- 
trician and  so  is  my  father. . I guess 
you  can  say  that  we  are  a very 
‘electrical’  family,”  Randall  said. 


Call  them  [ 
or  founding 
Monica  Himmelma 
and  Karen  Randall 
first  who  respon 
to  organize  the  Co 
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Conestoga  grad  revives  recessi 


John  Nemeth  is  a marketing 
major  who  graduated  from  the 
school  of  business  studies  in  1989. 

Currently,  Nemeth  is  a sales  rep- 
resentative of  Labatts  Brewery, 
covering  establishments  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  and  Cam- 
bridge areas. 

Through  the  alumni  association, 
Nemeth  said  he  hopes  to  give  back 
to  Conestoga  College  some  of  the 
benefits  he  enjoys  as  a result  of  his 
training,  he  said. 

Nemeth  was  the  director  of  pro- 
motion and  public  relations  when 
the  alumni  association  was  formed 
and  still  volunteers  time  to  help  the 
new  director,  Lynda  Murray. 

He  said  the  future  direction  of  the 
association  will  be  to  heighten 
community  awareness  of  Con- 
estoga alumni  using  local  forums 
and  media. 

As  well,  participation  in  special 
events  such  as  the  upcoming  25th 
anniversary  of  the  college  system 
can  publicize  the  association,  and  at 
the  same  time  reunite  alumni, 
Nemeth  said. 

“The  association  is  a service  club 
offering  opportunities  for  friend- 
ship, trips,  cultural  events  such  as 
the  musical  Phanthom  of  the  Opera, 
and  sports.” 


Nemeth  also  assists  in  sponsoring 
social  events  such  as  business 
award  banquets. 

Nemeth  said  he  was  trained  by  an 
excellent  faculty  team,  but  “a  stu- 
dent gets  what  he  puts  in  his  learn- 
ing.” 


“Employers  are  looking  for  well 
rounded  individuals,  and  it  is  useful 
to  expand  from  a personal  or  aca- 
demic interest  to  include  social, 
sporting  and  various  broad  activi- 
ties available  at  the  college,”  he 
said. 


Amid  the  sound  of  traffic  at  the 
comer  of  King  and  Queen  streets  in 
downtown  Kitchener,  the  pedes- 
trian flow  continues. 

The  path  of  some  leads  to  the 
office  of  Lisa  McKinnen,  a 1991 
graduate  of  social  services  program 
at  .Ooon  campus,  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. 

“I  am  one  of  the  lucky  graduates, 
because  in  spite  of  the  recession,  I 
had  three  job  offers  after  gradua- 
tion,” McKinnen  said. 

Mckinnen  is  a counsellor  at  the 
Working  Centre,  a voluntary  orga- 
nization partially  funded  by  the  pro- 
vincial government  and  special 
grants  from  companies. 

The  centre  provides  counselling 
and  retraining  services  to  both  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  laid  off  work- 
ers. 

As  well,  they  guide  clients  in 
learning  effective  job  search  skills. 

McKinnen,  who  is  currently  or- 
ganizing 85  employees  laid  off  by 
Domtar  Packaging  Ltd.,  said  she 
conducts  mock  interviews  and 
giccs  personal  counselling,  to  re- 
build the  self-confidence  of  her  cli- 
ents. “Some  of  them  had  about  15 
years  tenure  and  feel  shattered.” 

McKinnen  said  she  sometimes 
has  to  look  out  for  amorous  clients 
who  try  to  take  advantage  of  her. 


Lisa  McKinnen,  counsellor  ,ani 
of  the  Working  Centre. 


“An  18  year  old  in  a group  I 
supervised  always  made  up  ex- 
cuses for  me  to  drive  him  home  on 
weekends  until  one  Friday  he  asked 
me  if  I wanted  to  go  out  on  a date 
with  him,”  McKinnen  recalled. 

After  this  incident,  which  oc- 
curred in  a group  home  for  teenag- 
ers, Mckinnen  has  become  more 
cautious  in  handling  her  clients,  she 


John  Nemeth,  ’89  marketing  grad,  now  a sales  rep  at  Labatt’s 
Brewery 
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Association  president  thrives  on  challenge 


She  started  talking  as  she  led  the 
way  through  the  maze  of  parti- 
tioned cubicles  which  serve  as  of- 
fices for  welfare  case  workers  at  the 
Waterloo  Region  social  services 
department  on  Columbia  Street. 

Monica  Himmelman  pointed  out 
12  graduates  of  Conestoga 

I College’s  social  services  program 
^ated  at  their  desks  and  said,  “This 
R a network  of  alumni.” 

Himmelman,  who  graduated 
from  the  social  services  program  in 
1971,  has  been  the  president  of  the 
alumni  association  of  Conestoga 
College  since  its  inauguration  a 
year  ago. 

She  was  chosen  because  of  her 
experience  in  running  various 
committees. 

“I  believe  in  whatever  I do  . . . 
and  do  it  effectively,”  she  said. 

She  wants  the  Conestoga  alumni 
association  to  be  effective  as  a 
means  of  marketing  the  graduates 
of  the  college  and  presenting  a pos- 
itive image  to  the  outside  world. 

Himmelman  said  if  the  associa- 
tion is  properly  organized  and 


>ioneers 
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n,  John  Nemeth, 
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nestoga  College 
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Dn  casualties 


said. 

“I  think  because  of  my  age,  they 
find  it  easy  to  identify  with  me  as  one 
of  them,”  said  the  22  year  old. 

Although  she  won  the  Margaret 
McCoy  Award  in  1990  for  outstanu- 
ing  work  with  youth,  McKinnen  is 
satisfied  counselling  adults  about 
setting  goals  and  making  choices, 
she  said. 


The  alumni  association’s  goal  is  to  be  a 
marketing  tool  for  graduates  and  present  a 
positive  image  to  the  outside  world. 


alumni  well  treated,  it  could  be  a 
potential  source  of  funding  for  the 
college. 

“With  governments  becoming 
increasingly  tighter  with  funding,  a 
properly  organized  and  committed 
alumni  will  respond  positively  to  a 
college-sponsored  fund  raising 
drive.”  But  funding  is  not  the  only 
goal  of  the  association.  There  arc 
good  times  to  be  enjoyed  at  college, 
said  Himmelman,  and  the  associa- 
tion can  build  up  and  keep  these 
memories  alive. 

For  example,  the  association  has 
planned  a joint  alumni  night  with 
the  Doon  Students  Association  dur- 
ing the  1991  Oktoberfest. 

Himmelman,  who  still  maintains 
active  contact  with  three  of  her 
classmates  now  living  outside  On- 
tario, said  she  had  a positive  expe- 
rience as  a student  from  supportive 
and  informed,  but  demanding,  in- 
structors. “It  was  a turning  point  in 
my  life,”  she  said. 

Himmelman  grew  up  in  chal- 
lenging situations  in  the  country 
and  had  non-traditional  parents 


Case  management 

Kraft  brings  social  service  skills  to  awards  committee 

Two  years  later,  she  graduated 
with  a diploma  in  social  services 
and  has  been  working  at  the  Wa- 
terloo regional  social  services  de- 
partment in  Waterloo. 

“As  a case  worker  in  social  ser- 
vices, I apply  the  listening  and 
interviewing  skills  I learned  from 
journalism,  as  well  as  the  case 
management  techniques  acquired 
in  the  social  services  program  to 
assist  my  clients.” 

Meeting  clients  with  different 
personalities  in  various  situations 
makes  a caseworker’s  job  inter- 
esting, Kraft  said.  “It  is  not  rou- 
tine, but  constantly  changing, 
especially  in  a recession  such  as 
the  current  one.” 

The  majority  of  the  142  welfare 
cases  Kraft  is  responsible  for  in- 
volve laid-off  off  workers,  single 
mothers  with  newborn  babies  and 
immigrants  who  can  no  longer  be 
supported  by  their  sponsors, 
Kraft  said. 

Kraft  recently  iranferred  to  a 
new  location  within  the  depart- 
ment of  social  services. 

In  her  new  position  Kraft 
works  out  of  the  provincial  court, 
family  services  division,  as  a case 
worker  for  clients  on  parental 
support. 

“I  may  get  back  into  journalism 
one  day  because  I still  love  writ- 
ing about  social  issues,  such  as 
women’s  rights,  and  human  inter- 
est stories  about  domestic  affairs 
such  as  single  parenthood,”  Kraft 
said. 


Janet  Kraft  describes  her  great- 
est quality  as  friendliness,  and  her 
greatest  weakness  an  inability  to 
say  no.  “As  a result  I end  up 
stretching  myself  too  thin  without 
getting  much  accomplished.” 
However,  she  could  not  refuse 
an  invitation  to  join  a four-mem- 
ber awards  committee  of  the 


Janet  Kraft 


alumni  association  following  its 
inauguration  in  1988. 

The  committee  seeks  to  en- 
courage alumni  to  establish 
awards  for  deserving  graduates 
within  their  respective  programs. 


It  will  be  more  meaningful  for 
graduates  from  the  same  program 
to  discuss  their  careers  with 
counterparts  during  a reunion 
than  it  would  be  for  graduates 
without  a common  background, 
Kraft  said.  This  approach  to- 
wards a more  close-knit  network 
is  an  experiment  by  the  alumni 
association  to  improve  effective 
interaction  and  encourage  greater 
participation  between  members, 
faculty,  and  college  administra- 
tion. 

“All  parties  have  to  work  to- 
gether for  such  a scheme  to 
suceed  and  hopefully  provide  on- 
going contact  between  the  col- 
lege and  alumni,”  Kraft  said. 
“The  whole  idea  of  an  alumni 
association  is  to  maintain  contact. 
Therefore,  this  step  towards  joint 
co-operation  is  crucial.” 

In  hindsight,  Kraft  says  she 
wished  she  had  spent  more  time 
socializing  when  she  was  a stu- 
dent.’Tt  is  easier  to  reconnect 
with  friends  after  graduation  if 
you  took  time  to  know  them 
while  in  school.” 

Kraft,  who  entered  college  as  a 
mature  student,  said  Conestoga 
College  was  her  life.  “I  had  two 
kids,  Ryan,  now  13,  and  Brennan, 
10,  registered  at  the  early  child- 
hood education  centre.  We  came 
to  school  together  and  left  to- 
gether,” Kraft  said. 

Kraft,  who  originally  enrolled 
in  journalism  in  1983,  switched 
to  to  social  services  after  com- 
pleting seven  out  of  10  modules. 


Monica  Himmelman,  president,  alumni  association. 


who  did  not  restrict  her  from  doing 
things  considered  masculine.  As  an 
only  girl  among  boys,  she  has  al- 
ways had  to  stick  up  for  herself. 


which  has  strengthened  her,  she 
saiu. 

“I  love  to  tick  ...  I love 
challenge.” 


Jennifer  Motz 


Take  it 
from  an 
alumnus 

Jennifer  Motz  is  a 1990  graduate 
of  Conestoga  College’s  journal- 
ism-print program. 

Originally  from  Memphis,  Motz 
said  her  greatest  strength  is  her  so- 
cial skills  acquired  as  a result  of 
frequent  movement  by  her  family 
when  she  was  growing  up  in  the 
mid  ’60s. 

“I  faced  a constant  need  to  adapt 
to  new  situations  such  as  walking 
into  a new  high  school  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a semester,”  she  said. 

Social  skills  a.i 

The  social  skills  Motz  acquired 
as  part  of  family  circumstances  is 
now  an  asset  in  her  current  job  as 
public  relations  assistant  at  Sun- 
beam Centre,  institution  for  devel- 
opmentally  handicapped  children; 

Motz  said  she  had  wanted  to  be  a 
reporter  but  chose  public  relations 
because  “newspapers  do  not  pay  as 
well  as  other  careers  open  to  a graef- 
uate  of  journalism.” 

Of  all  the  skills  she  acquired  in 
the  journalism  program,  desktop 
publishing  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful, she  said. 

“Without  it,  we  could  not  pro- 
duce the  two  newsletters  of  Sun- 
beam,” said  Motz,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  production  of 
the  The  Beam,  an  eight  page 
monthly,  and  the  Sunbeam  Toy  Li- 
brary, a 12-page  quarterly.  Motz 
also  helps  organize  fundraising  ac- 
tivities and  special  events  of  the 
centre  and  gives  group  tours  to  vis- 
itors. 

Not  a 9 - 5 job 

“It  is  not  a 9 - 5 job  and  I take 
work  home  quite  often.  However,  I 
work  better  under  pressure  and  I 
enjoy  my  work  in  spite  of  the  con- 
siderable stress  involved.” 
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College  staff  helping  homeless  children 


to  stay  with  or  scramble  to  find  a 
place  to  sleep,”  said  Murie. 

Yvonne  Kohlmetz,  support  staff 
of  the  social  services  program  at 
Conestoga  College  and  also  a board 
member  for  ROOF,  said  kids 
‘‘sleep  wherever  they  can  find  a dry 
place.  In  the  summer,  they’ll  sleep 
in  fie  parks.  Come  winter,  they’ll 
sleep  in  parking  garages,  empty 
cars,  laundromats  or  doughnut 
shops.” 

The  City  of  Kitchener  provides 
$6,000  a year  to  ROOF  and  other 
sources  of  income  are  from  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  downtown 
churches,  high  school  fund-raisers 
and  private  donations. 

‘‘There  isn’t  enough  money  to 
provide  a shelter  or  residential 
home  for  street  kids,”  Murie  said. 
‘‘We  scramble  for  $3,500  a month 
to  keep  us  going.  There  are  times 
the  organization  is  so  low  on  funds 
that  salaries  can’t  be  paid.” 

A majority  of  street  kids  are  too 
young  to  work  and  some  are  wait- 
ing for  social  insurance  numbers, 
sc  'l  Murie.  Those  from  16  to  18 
years  old  can  receive  money  from 
social  programs  such  as  Catholic 
Family  Children  Services  or  wel- 
fare but  ‘‘it’s  the  younger  children 
we  are  most  concerned  with,” 
Murie  said. 


Gerard  Keough,  assistant  director 
of  ROOF,  is  on  a work  term  from 
the  social  services  program  at 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  said 
he  could  relate  to  street  kids  be- 
cause,’‘I  was  on  the  street  myself 
for  over  12  years.”  He  said  helping 
kids  find  their  own  answers  instead 
of  giving  advice  is  a good  way  of 
helping  someone. 

S treet  kids  are  involved  with  alco^ 
hoi  and  drugs  and  ‘‘at  least  90  per 
cent  smoke  cigarettes,”  Murie 
said.  Kids  don’t  need  money  for 
those  ‘‘habits”  because* ‘it’s  usu- 
ally free  but  with  ties  attached,  sex- 
ually or  otherwise.” 

‘‘There  are  older  men  in  the  city 
who  prey  on  street  kids  and  it  be- 
comes a power  issue  for  them,  be- 
cause of  the  control  they  have  over 
a kid’s  life.” 

ROOF  is  open  from  1 p.m.  to  4 
p.m.  weekdays  for  individual  coun- 
selling and  from  7 p.m.  to  11  p.m. 
for  life-skills  group  counselling 
which  deals  with  human  sexuality, 
AIDS,  drug  and  alcohol  use,  find- 
ing a job  and  a place  to  live,  and 
assertiveness  training.  The  children 
prepare  a meal  and  serve  it  at  9 p.m. 
After  cleaning  up,  the  kids  often 
play  billiards  or  relax  in  the  comer 
library. 


‘‘Some  of  these  children  are  turn-  Murie  said  she  is  interested  in 
ing  to  crime  as  a source  of  income,  bringing  in  two  tutors  to  teach  the 
Their  crime  schemes  are  so  bril-  basics,  math  and  English,  because 
liant,  not  even  I could  sit  down  and  most  kids  have  dropped  out  of 
figure  them  out.”  school. 


Good  Friends.  Closer  Than  You  Think. 


Mon.  4 p.m.  on 
all  you  can  eat  fish  & chips 
9 p.m.  till  1 a.m. 

1/2  price  nachos 

Tues.  Wing  Night 
4 p.m.  on  20  cent  wings 
(no  take  out) 

Wed.  burger  & fries  $3.99 
9 p.m.  on — all  menu  items  1/2  price 

Thurs.  Conestoga  Student  Night 
Shooter  Night — special  shooter, 
special  price 

Fri.  4 p.m.on 
Steak  & shrimp  $9.65 
wild  & wacky  game  night — Win  prizes! 

Sat.  Ladies  Night 

featuring  4 different  male  & female 
dancers  (not  strippers) 

Sun.  open  till  1 a.m. 

Live  Entertainment 
different  local  artists  each  week 
4 p.m.  on  Lasagna  dinner  $4.99 


By  Kim  MacLaren 

A young  girl  walks  timidly  up  the 
stairs  and  hesitates  on  the  landing. 
Looking  down  the  hallway  uncer- 
tainly, she  wonders  if  she  will  inter- 
rupt a conversation  in  the  room  at 
the  far  end.  Gaining  confidence, 
she  knocks  at  the  open  door  tuid 
asks  for  material  to  make  some 
clothes.  Baby  clothes. 

Vicky  (not  her  real  name),  is  14- 
years-old,  pregnant  and  homeless. 

She  is  one  of  50  homeless  street 
children  who  receive  counselling 
services  and  food  from  Reaching 
Our  Outdoor  Friends  (ROOF),  a 
non-profit  organization  located  in 
downtown  Kitchener. 

Dick  Parker,  co-cordinator  of  the 
social  services  program  at  Con- 
estoga College  and  one  of  14  board 
members  for  ROOF,  said  ‘‘about 
85  per  cent  of  street  kids  have  been 


sexually  and  physically  abused  and 
the  majority  are  female  from  ages 
12  to  16.” 

Andrea  (not  her  real  name),  14, 
has  been  living  on  the  street  since 
she  left  home  a year  and  a half  ago. 
She  said  she  was  physically  and 
sexually  abused  by  family  mem- 
bers. 

‘‘My  mother  told  me  to  leave  and 
never  come  back,”  Andrea  said. 
‘‘We’ve  had  no  contact  at  all,  not 
even  at  Christmas.” 

The  frustrating  part  is  that  ‘‘no- 
body wants  to  deal  with  homeless 
children,”  said  Angie  Murie,  the 
newly  hired  director  for  ROOF. 

Murie  said  people  don’t  want  to 
deal  with  the  issues  of  families  who 
don’t  do  their  job  in  the  home  and 
of  social  services  not  doing  its  job. 
She  said  there  are  ‘‘12,000  home- 
less children  living  in  Toronto” 
and  the  situation  has  become  ‘‘se- 


rious.” 

‘‘Those  children  are  living  in  the 
streets,  we  cannot  ignore  them. 
They  need  help.” 

The  three-year-old  organization 
operates  from  a house  located  at 
Cedar  Street  North.  The  house, 
which  was  going  to  be  demolished, 
was  donated  to  ROOF  by  the  Re- 
gion of  Waterloo  following  negoti- 
ations suggested  by  Parker  that 
‘‘we  would  share  the  renovating 
costs.” 

‘‘They  would  rather  have  found 
use  for  the  house  than  to  demolish 
it,”  Parker  said.  ‘‘It  has  certainly 
met  our  needs.” 

ROOF  is  not  a shelter  where  kids 
can  stay  overnight,  Murie  said.  ‘‘It 
is  more  a counselling  centre  where 
kids  have  to  want  to  help  them- 
selves.” 

ROOF  closes  week  nights  at  1 1 
p.m.  and  kids  either  ‘‘have  a friend 


Two-spirited  people 

Natives  lead  gay  pride  parade 


sented  at  the  event,”said  Pat 
O’Gorman,  a member  of  the  Les- 
bian and  Gay  Pride  Day  committee. 

This  year  the  parade  was  led  by 
a group  dressed  in  a cross  between 
braves  and  drag  queens. 

They  beat  traditional  drums, 
yelled  war  whoops  and  danced  up 
Yonge  street. 

‘‘It’s  showing  the  gay  Indian 
pride,’  ’ said  Roger  Dussion,  one  of 
the  parade  marshals. 

‘‘There  are  a lot  of  gay  Indians. 
People  figure,  you’re  an  Indian, 
you’re  straight  all  the  way.  Indians 
can  be  gay  also.” 

The  Two-Spirited  Peoples  of 

Shows  pride 

The  First  Nations  held  its  first 
meeting  in  January  1989.  The 
group  of  50  that  attended  repre- 
sented 16  of  the  First  Nations,  in- 
cluding Mohawk,  Cree,  Blackfoot, 
Ojibwa,  Inuit  and  Kwakiutl. 

They  were  formerly  called  Gays 
and  Lesbians  Of  The  First  Nations. 

‘‘We  are  taught  the  lesbian  and 
gay  person  possess  two  spirits,  one 
male  and  one  female,”  said  John 
Ewalt.  ‘‘This  makes  them  spiritu- 
ally powerful  and  sacred.  Two- 
Spirited  people  once  served  as 
medicine  people,  teachers  and 
care-givers.  Ours  was  an  honored 
place  in  the  community.” 

Gays  discriminate 

Dussion  was  disappointed  by 
some  attitudes  held  by  some  gay 
people  about  aboriginal  people. 

‘‘A  lot  of  them  still  figure  that  if 
you’re  a native  you  must  be  an  al- 
coholic, automatically,  and  you’re 
not  trusted.  I’ve  never  had  any 
problems,  but  they  think  if  you’re  a 
native  you  must  be  violent,  and  I’m 
not  that  way  at  all.” 

But  Ewalt  said  he  is  optimistic 
this  event  will  help  change  old 
attitudes. 

‘‘Leading  the  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Pride  day  parade  is  a great  honor. 
For  us  it  is  a sacred  honor  to  lead 
two-spirited  people  of  all  colors.” 


By  Lyn  McGinnis 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  the 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride  day  Parade, 
held  on  June  30  in  Toronto,  was  led 
by  the  Two-Spirited  Peoples  Of 


The  First  Nations,  an  aboriginal 
group  of  gays  and  lesbians. 

‘‘Just  after  last  year’s  pride  day, 
many  people  were  concerned  be- 
cause the  whole  amazing  diversity 
of  the  community  was  not  repre- 


John  Ewalt  led  the  lesbian  and  gay  pride  day  march  represent- 
ing the  two-spirited  people  of  the  first  nations. 

(Photo  by  Lyn  McGinnis) 
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English  Canada  must  define  its  culture:  college  author 


By  Rob  Maddox 

Canada  has  been  moving  toward''  economic  integra- 
tion with  the  United  States  for  the  last  40  yetirs,  Con- 
estoga College  journalism  insu-uctor  Rac  Muri)hy  says 
in  his  new  co-authored  book.  The  Unmaking  of  Can- 
ada. 

The  book,  also  co-written  by  Robert  Chodos  and  Eric 
^movitch,  will  be  available  in  stores  this  month. 
I^Since  the  Second  World  War,  Canada  has  gradually 
moved  to  economic  integration  with  the  United  States, 
Murphy  said  in  a recent  interview  on  CBC  radio  with 
Momingside  fill-in  host  Bill  Cameron. 

The  Free  Trade  Agreement  has  changed  Canada’s 
economic  market  from  a national  to  a continental  one. 
As  cheaper  goods  attract  more  consumers,  less  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  political  boundaries,  Murphy  smd. 

In  a national  market  economy,  Canadians  could  af- 
ford equalization  payments  to  other  provinces  because 
the  money  stayed  in  Canada.  Ontario  benefitted  from 
the  subsidies  when  they  returned  to  Ontario  in  the  form 
of  orders  for  products  and  consum.-;  goods. 

“National  standards  arc  a thing  of  the  past,”  Murphy 
said.  An  example,  Murphy  said  is  the  dismantling  of 
the  National  Energy  Policy  and  tlic  Canadian  govern- 
ment labeling  it  a continental  resource. 

But  the  unmaking  of  Canada  should  be  no  surprise 
to  Canadians,  Murphy  said,  because  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple have  agreed  on  and  elected  every  government  since 
1945  on  the  basis  on  close  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

And  Canadians  have  obviously  benefitted  from  the 
relationship,  Murphy  said,  as  evidenced  by  their  stan- 
dard of  living. 

An  excerpt  from  Murphy’s  book  says' ‘American 


capital,  American  knowledge  and  above  all  American 
markets  built  a Canadian  industrial  infrasu-ucturc  on 
the  sale  of  our  resources  and  energy.” 

However,  some  Canadians  get  a distorted  view  of 
America  when  “they  look  at  America  through  the  Walt 
Di.sney  channel,”  Murphy  said  in  a telephone  inter- 
view. 

The  American  lifestyle  is  not  that  appealing,  because 
its  crime  and  death  rates  are  much  higher  than 
Canada’s. 

In  some  ways,  relations  between  Canada  and  United 
States  reflect  a pattern  that  is  seen  tiround  the  world. 

‘‘We’re  glib  when  we  talk  about  globalization,” 
Murphy  said  to  Cameron  in  the  Momingside  interview. 

‘‘It’s  one  tiling  to  create  a market,  but  if  you  can’t 
afford  to  buy  an  automobile,  it  doesn’t  matter  how 
cheaply  General  Motors  can  make  it,”  Murphy  said. 

With  the  Free  Trade  Agreement,  neither  Canadians 
nor  Americans  have  benefitted  in  the  auto  industry  or 
the  textiles  industry. 

Low-wage  states  are  still  in  a crisis  stage  and  glob- 
alization hasn’t  helped  them  yet,  he  said. 

Globalization  will  undermine  the  sovereignty  of 
every  country,  ‘‘and  with  a weak  country  like  Canada, 
that  becomes  apparent  very  soon.” 

Canadians  have  chosen  to  destroy  their  national  mar- 
kets so  they  can  trade  with  Americans.  ‘‘Can  we  find 
a new  reason  for  the  state  of  Canada  to  exist?  ’ ’ Murphy 
asked. 

Quebec  has  found  a reason  to  exist,  to  protect  its 
culture  and  language,  but  can  English  Canada  find 
something  to  distinguish  itself. 

English  Canada  has  to  define  its  own  distinct  culture, 
Murphy  said,  and  suggested  Canada  should  establish  a 
charter  of  rights  around  items  that  Canadians  want. 


Journalism  instructor  Rae  Murphy 

(photo  by  Rob  Maddox) 


India  project 

Conestoga  helps  with  studies  on  eye  disorders 


by  Kim  MacLaren 

A project  that  began  more  than 
two  years  ago  in  India  is  now  in 
its  final  phase,  said  Bill  Jeffrey, 
dean  of  health  sciences  at  Con- 
estoga College,  Doon  campus, 
k “You  won’t  believe  how  pro- 
auctive  we  feel  and  how  wonder- 
ful it  is  to  help  people  who  are  in 
dire  need.  Let’s  face  it,  they  don’t 
have  anything  right  now.  We  are 
giving  them  something  more 
structured,  more  focused,  that 
will  assist  them.” 

India  has  a population  of  850 
million  with  400  million  in  Ma- 
dras alone,  said  Jeffrey.  “They 
may  have  a little  over  2,000  beds 
to  service  that  many  people.” 

There  is  no  formalized  health 
care  system,  said  Jeffrey,  and 
many  “literally  sleep  in  the 
streets.” 

He  used  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  crowds  as  an  analogy 
to  the  crowds  of  people. 

“That  is  what  it  is  like  in  the 
city  every  day.  It’s  not  a good 
feeling.  They  live  a typical  day- 
to-day  endurance  of  trying  to  get 
on  a bus.” 

Trying  to  get  to  health  care  is 
not  easy,  said  Jeffrey.  There  aj : 
no  medical  or  emergency  hospi- 
tals and  what  they  do  have  is  not 
well  managed,  because  they 
don’t  have  the  expertise  to  do 
that. 

There  is  a shortage  of  nurses 
and  even  if  they  had  a well  struc- 
tured system,  that  wouldn’t  get 
rid  of  the  problem  without  having 
sufficient  medical  and  nursing 
personnel  to  care  for  them,  Jef- 


frey said. 

Called  the  Ophthalmic  Nursing 
Assistant  program,  the  project  is 
funded  by  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Association 
(CIDA)  and  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Community  Colleges 
(ACCC),  and  constitutes  research 
studies  and  treatment  for  eye  dis- 
orders and  diseases. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  the  need 
for  specialized  ophthalmic  ser- 
vices, together  with  the  school  of 
health  services  and  Dr.  S.S. 
Badrinath  of  the  Medical  Re- 
search Foundation  (MRF),  pro- 
duced and  implemented  a 
curriculum  modelled  on 


“It’s  not  a good 
feeling.  They  live  a 
typical  day-to-day 
endurance  of  trying 
to  get  on  a bus.” 

— Jeffrey 


Ontario’s  provincial  program 
standards  for  nursing  assistants. 
India  doesn’t  have  a normal 
three-year  technology  program, 
but  implementation  of  the  32- 
week  course  will  teach  students 
“to  learn  the  basics  of  good  safety 
within  the  lab  and  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  practical  skills  to 
do  their  jobs  as  lab  technicians,” 
said  Jeffrey. 

According  to  Jeffrey,  there 
were  four  phases  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project.  There  was  an 
assessment  of  needs,  where  infor- 


mation was  gathered  to  help  de- 
fine the  curriculum  better;  plan- 
ning stages,  where  a team  from 
their  institution  and  from  the  Col- 
lege, discuss  what  the  curriculum 
may  be  lacking;  actual  im- 
plementation, when  interviews, 
screening  students,  introduction 
of  the  type  of  exams  and  tests  to 
be  used  and  orientating  students 
are  done;  and  an  evaluation 
phase. 

“If  the  project  needs  modify- 
ing, this  is  when  we  will  do  it,” 
said  Jeffrey. 

“We’ve  done  the  curriculum 
according  to  their  wishes,  and  I 
know  that  it  will  be  delivered  ac- 
curately.” 

Jeffrey  has  travelled  to  Madras 
twice  since  the  project  began, 
with  Susan  Johnstone,  a nursing 
instructor  in  continuing  educa- 
tion and  Carolyn  Dudgeon,  proj- 
ect curriculum  consultant. 

Johnstone  said  she  taught  reg- 
istered ophthalmic  nurses  at  the 
ophthalmology  medical  centre, 
updated  information  and  brought 
along  workbooks  as  well. 

She  said  emphasis  was  on 
teamwork  and  how  nurses  should 
work  more  together.  It  is  nothing 
for  people  to  work  12-  to  14-hour 
days,  said  Johnstone. 

“That  is  how  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  living,”  Johnstone  said. 

Although  the  heat  was  unbear- 
able at  times,  “it  was  a valuable 
experience  for  me,”  Johnstone 
said.  “They  are  wonderful,  caring 
people  to  work  with.” 

A trip  is  projected  for  Feburary 
1992  to  Madras  to  implement  the 
'evaluation  phase,  said  Jeffrey. 


Campus  Bible  Study  - 

Tuesdays 

12  p.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Student  Lounge  - Waterloo  Campus 
For  more  information  call 
884-5712  or  747-2698 


DOES  ANYONE  KNOW  WHERE 
CONESTOGA  STUDENTS  CAN  FIND 
GREAT  LOW  PRICES  ON  BOTH  FOOD 
AND  DRINK? 

NICHOLSON'S  TAVERN 

located  just  five  minutes  from 
Conestoga 

CONESTOGA  STUDENTS 

ENJOY  10%  OFF  ALL  FOOD  AND 
NON-ALOOHOLIO  BEVERAGES 


1679  Blair  Road 
R.R.  #33 
Cambridge 
653-7909 


'Over  200  years  Old" 
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Instructor  thrives  on  gambles  of  teaching 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

Innovation  in  teaching  is  a gamble,  with  the  only 
certainty  being  uncertainty.  Betty  Nelson-French  is 
one  Conestoga  College  instructor  who  thrives  on  that 
gamble. 

Nelson-French  has  been  employed  at  the  college  for 
21  years.  She  was  hired  in  1969  as  a part-time  instructor 
and  in  1970  began  working  full-time. 

She  currently  works  in  the  general  education  depart- 
ment, and  was  registrar  of  the  Doon  campus. 

She  serv'es  as  one  of  four  academic  support  coordi- 
nators, acting  as  a liaison  between  the  school  of  applied 
arts,  students  taking  general  education  electives,  and 
academic  support  staff  teaching  those  electives.  As 
coordinator,  she  reports  directly  to  President  John 
Tibbits. 

Her  objective  is  to  keep  communications  open  be- 
tween all  parties  involved  and  to  help  resolve  any 
problems  which  might  develop. 

She  is  the  representative  for  college  faculty  on  the 
board  of  governors. 

In  November  of  1990,  she  was  nominated  by  the 
college  for  an  Association  of  Canadian  Community 
Colleges  award  for  teaching  excellence. 

She  said  the  nomination  for  this  award  is  based  upon 
“overall  teaching  excellence  and  innovation.” 

Nelson-French  attributed  her  nomination  partly  to 
her  development  of  a new  course  in  communications 
for  general  education. 

As  an  outcome  of  a course  she  had  taught  in  1986, 
Nelson-French  designed  a course  called  Communica- 
tions: Myself  and  Others  in  1988.  She  is  still  teaching 
this  course  at  the  college,  which  she  said  utilizes  a 
non-traditional  approach  to  the  learning  process  . 

“The  students  asked  if  they  could  go  through  some 
of  the  exercises  without  me  present,  because  the  dy- 
namics change  when  the  authority  figure  is  present,” 
she  said.  She  began  to  consider  how  to  implement  their 
suggestions. 

Nelson-French  said  she  was  willing  to  agree  to  her 
students’  request. 

“Ever  since  I arrived  at  the  college.  I’ve  done  a lot 


of  innovative  and  different  things,  and  I’ve  had  a lot  of 
support  from  the  administration.” 

She  said  creativity  and  innovation  are  something  you 
have  to  work  at.  “They  function  within  a climate  of 
support.  That  support  comes  from  confidence,  and  I am 
fortunate  to  work  for  people  who  have  the  confidence 
to  give  me  that  freedom.” 

The  course  was  designed  to  mimic  a business.  The 
students  were  required  to  set  up  a business  seminar  and 
workshop,  and  a self-  performance  evaluation  by  the 
students.  Nelson-French  said  it  was  the  most  “frighten- 
ing” thing  about  the  course. 

“There  were  boundaries  clearly  identified  as  to  whaf 
would  make  an  A,B  or  C mark,  based  on  the  amount 
of  work  they  were  willing  to  do,”  she  said.  Those  were 
the  parameters  the  students  worked  in. 

“The  course  was  so  clearly  structured  that  I could 
identify  how  the  pieces  all  fit  together.  This  fits  into  the 
context  of  the  business  model.  This  is  the  way  I did  it 
in  when  I was  in  administration,  and  this  is  the  way  it 
is  done  in  business.”  Nelson-French  said  the  ability  to 
evaluate  yourself  is  a very  tough  skill  to  develop,  but 
is  essential  in  today’s  market. 

The  experience  is  a “learning  experience,  a growing 
experience.”  If  students  have  a problem  with  the  un- 
structured nature  of  the  course,  it  is  dealt  with,  although 
she  says  she  is  planning  on  tightening  its  structure  in 
the  fall  to  ease  students’  problems  of  transition  from  a 
more  rigid  form  of  instruction. 

Nelson-French  said  the  type  of  course  she  has  de- 
signed is  a risk  for  both  students  and  teachers,  but  the 
risk  is  part  of  the  challenge. 

The  course  is  an  experiential  type  of  learning,  where 
the  students  are  “given  the  freedom  to  utilize  theories 
discussed  in  the  classroom  and  to  practise  their  inter- 
personal skills.”  The  success  of  the  course  depends  on 
the  maturity  of  the  students  in  handling  that  freedom. 

“I  am  simply  trying  to  make  the  course  a simulation 
of  the  workplace,”  she  said,  “and  I find  it  exciting.” 

If  experienced  teachers  don’t  make  efforts  to  change 
the  educational  environment  for  students,  Nelson- 
French  said,  no  new  teachers  will  try  either.  If  the 
benefits  outweigh  the  downside,  it  justifies  the  risk. 


Betty  Nelson-French  makes  a presentation  to  the  board 
of  governors. 

(photo  by  Shawn  Giilck) 


At  the  height  of  cleanliness 


Gerry  Koolen,  owner  of  Artech  Window  Cleaning  Ltd., 
climbs  to  the  fourth  floor  windows  at  Conestoga’s  Doon 
Campus 

(photo  by  Coleen  Bellemare) 


Unpredictable  element 

Part-time  faculty  can  now  enter  contract  negotiations 


By  Shawn  Giilck 
and  Rob  Maddox 

A proposal  from  the  provincial 
ministry  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties which  would  allow  part-time 
college  faculty  to  enter  into  con- 
tract negotiations  has  injected  an 
unpredictable  element  into  the  up- 
coming faculty  union  and  college 
bargaining. 

Currently,  the  Colleges  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Act  and  the  Ontario 
Labor  Relations  Act  prohibit  part- 
time  employees  from  forming 
unions  and  holding  contract  negoti- 
ations, benefits  enjoyed  by  the  On- 
tario Public  Service  Employees 
Union  (OPSEU). 

The  proposal,  put  forward  by 
Richard  Allen,  minister  of  colleges 
and  universities,  would  allow  part- 
time  employees  to  form  a profes- 
sional association  and  exercise 
local  bargaining  rights  currently 
denied  them. 

Kerry  Gennings,  OPSEU  repre- 
sentative for  the  union  local  repre- 
senting faculty  at  Conestoga 
College,  approv^  of  the  proposal. 
“Part-timers  are  clearly  a group  of 
employees  in  the  province  who  are 
being  discriminated  against,”  he 
said. 

“Part-timers  do  the  same  work  as 
full-timers,  but  get  no  benefits.” 

The  difference  between  part- 
time  and  full-time  employees  in 


wages  is  about  10  per  cent  before 
benefits  are  factored  into  the  equa- 
tion, Gennings  said. 

Andrew  Jankowksi,  co-ordinator 
of  the  print-journalism  department, 
agreed  with  Gennings.  Jankowksi 
said  that  part-time  staff  start  at  a 
lower  rate  of  pay,  and  are  required 
to  negotiate  their  own  salaries  on  an 
individual  basis  with  college  ad- 
ministrations. 


“Part-timers  do 
the  same  work  as 
full-timers,  but 
get  no  benefits.” 
— Gennings 


However,  Jankowski  noted  that 
part-time  staff  do  not  have  the  obli- 
gations placed  upon  full-time  staff. 
“Part-time  teachers  are  here  only 
for  their  classes  and  then  they 
leave.”  Jankowski  said  that  if  part- 
time  employees  want  the  benefits 
afforded  to  full-time  staff,  they 
should  be  willing  to  shoulder  the 
same  responsibilities,  such  as  at- 
tending committee  meetings  and 
being  available  to  students  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

If  part-time  staff  is  successful  at 


the  contract  negotiatidl^ 
Jankowski  said,  the  cost  of  employ- 
ing them  would  rise,  making  it 
more  advantageous  to  hire  full-time 
staff.  The  attraction  of  part-time 
staff,  he  said,  is  economic.  It  costs 
the  college  less  to  hire  part-time 
staff  than  full-time. 

Sharon  Dietz,  part-time  journal- 
ism teacher,  said  she  was  generally 
pleased  with  the  college  system,  but 
added  that  “it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  have  bargaining  rights.” 

Currently,  part-time  teachers  — 
working  a maximum  of  six  hours 
per  week  — are  paid  only  for  time 
spent  in  classrooms,  Dietz  said. 

Part-time  teachers  are  not  paid 
for  the  time  they  spend  marking 
assignments  and  organizing 
courses,  Dietz  said.  The  wage  that 
a part-time  teacher  earns,  averaged 
over  total  hours  spent  by  the 
teacher,  including  course  prepara- 
tion and  marking,  is  about  $7. 

Conestoga  College  president 
John  Tibbits  said  at  a recent 
president’s  forum  that  extending 
local  bargaining  rights  to  part-  time 
staff  had  “very  serious  im- 
plications” for  the  college. 

The  change,  he  said,  would  affect 
about  12,000  people  in  Ontario’s 
college  system. 

“New  unions  are  more  active 
than  established  ones,”  he  said,  in- 
creasing costs  and  causing  strained 
relations  with  college  management. 


